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Hafisd. 
(After Mirza Schafi.) 

My heart, so heavy-laden, 

How throbhest thou, wild and high, 
When she, light-footed maiden, 

With siry step floats by! 
About her shoulders floweth 

A veil of dazzling whiteness ; 
Beneath each dark lash gloweth 

A fire of magic brightness ; 
Her rippling night-black tresses 

Half shade her bosoms’ sweetness, 
A rose’s moss the dress is, 

That folds her form’s completeness ; 
And all is lovely motion, 

All youthfal graces charming, 
To soft, yet wild emotion 

My soul, my senses warming, 
Until, too heavy-laden, 

This heart of mine beats high, 
When she, light-footed mailen, 

With airy step floats by ! 
Narcissus flowers, and roses, 

Around her robe are twining ; 
Its purple hem discloses 

Her foot, in scarlet shining. 
Oh, rounded foot so tender ! 

Oh, fine white hands’ completeness ! 
Oh, lip of ruby splendor! 

Enchanting, endless sweetness ! 
My heart so lieavy-laden, 

How throbbest thou, wild and high, 
When she, light-footed maiden, 

With airy step floats by ! 








On the roof she stood as I went by, 
With her robe and tresses played the wind, 
While to her my parting song sang I: 
“ Fare thee well, dear child, sweet, good, and kind ! 
We must part in pain, 
But shall meet again, 
When the marriage feast awaiteth me! 


“ Laden camels will I bring thee, dear; 
Richest stuff for robe and wide schwalwar 
For thy fingers, henna choice and clear ; 
Spikenard for thy long ambrosial hair ; 
Silks most fine and light, 
Satins thick and bright, 
And thy mother shall contented be ! ” 


On the roof she stood; I passed along, 
While her little hand she waved to me; 
Warm winds bore to her my parting song, 

And with robe and tress played tenderly. 
“ Fare thee well, my love, 
Homeward will I rove, 

When the marriage feast awaiteth me!’ 


Fanny Raymonp Ritter. 





Christine Nilsson. 


(From the London Orchestra.) 


I. 


The history of art, like the history of politics, 
often repeats itself; its law of succession is exem- 
plified in many ways. Twenty-two years ago a 
certain “ Swedish Nightingale ” burst upon the 
world at a time when the fortunes of lyric art in 
this country were at a very low ebb. Two years 











ago a younger and fresher Swedish Nightingale 
alighted on English shores at a time when the 
prospects of one of our opera-houses looked simi- 
larly hopeless. In both cases the voice of the 
charmer exercised the liveliest effect upon the 
purse of the despondent manager. 

In 1847 the then director of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, Mr. Lumley. had the best of reasons for 
blessing the advent of Jenny Lind. Things had 
gone worse and worse with him; the opera-house 
was ahout to close its doors, when the fair Swed- 
ish singer snddenly turned the heads of London- 
ers and the tide of luck into Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. In 1867. twenty years later, as deep a 
gloom seemed settling upon ‘the fortunes of the 
house, and again the kiudly North sent a rescuer 
in Christine Nilsson. ‘ When the sky is darkest,” 
says the proverb, “dawn is nearest.” Mr. Manle 
son had arrived at the mauvais quart dheure 
which precedes an improbable dawn ; but it ca:ne 
nevertheless, and Mr. Mapleson woke one fine 
morning in June to find himself, his new prima 
donna, and his theatre famous. The magic of 
twenty years before had repeated itself; a single 
look, a single hearing, had done it all. Old 
opera-goers recalled Jenny Lind’s appearance 
and the consequent furore, and predicted a sim- 
ilar excitement in these staider times. Younger 
opera-goers were eager for the antecedents of 
this wonderful singer who had captivated London 
at first sight, but of whom they had as yet 
learnt little or nothing. Who was she? where 
had she come from? how was it she had not 
visited England before ? Patti we knew, Lucca 
we knew, but who was this Nilsson, heard of but 
dimly as a cantatrice at the Theatre Lyrique? 
“ All precious things, discovered late, to those 
that seek them issue forth;” but young London 
was impatient at the tardiness of this discovery. 
Paris had enjoyed this Juxury for three years, 
grumbled the amateurs, and no entrepreneur till 
now had been prescient enough or patriotic 
enough to contest the privilege with Paris. And 
then the question was renewed: What were the 
new artist’s antecedents ? 


II. 


The province of Smoland in Sweden is famous 
for a tradition conferring sundry honors and 
privileges upon its community. Five cantons 
which form the southern portion of this province 
bear the name of Weland, signifying Defence. 
There is a legend in connection with the wars 
between Sweden and Denmark before the two 
kingdoms were united, telling of the patriotic 
deed of a Weland girl named Blinda, medieval 
Judith of the north. All the fighting men of 
Weland were afield, awaiting the Danes, when a 
detachment of the army of invaders unexpectedly 
appeared in Smoland. Blinda, a patrician Swede, 
left in charge of her father’s or husband’s castle, 
(the legend is vague concerning her relationship 
to the castellan) proved herself equal to the 
emergency. Welcoming the invaders, she lulled 
them into a false sense of security, and at the 
close of a banquet, contriving to abstract the 
arms, gave the signal to a band of devoted Swed- 
ish wo:nen who fell upon the Danes and massa- 
cred them, from the chiefs downwards; the 
general being undertaken by Blinda herself. 
However apocryphal the story, it has received 
some recognition at the hands of the kings of 
Sweden. In memory of the good service of 
Blinda and her women, sundry taxes were 
remitted to Weland; equality of inheritance 
with the males was conferred upon the females 
of the province ; and especial honors are still 
accorded to a Weland lady when she marries or 
is buried. 

In one of the privileged cantons, at a village 





three leagues from the small town of Vexic, 
Christine Nilsson was born. Her parents were 
humble in condition—peasants laboring upon an 
inextensive farm. Before the age of ten the 
musical ability of little Christine asserted itself 
in various meagre ways. The child was known 
for a singularly sweet voice, and for a fair knowl- 
edge of the violin, picked up haphazard. Oc- 
casionally her parents would send her to the 
fairs held in the different villages and small towns 
of the district, where the little maid’s beauty and 
fresh, clear singing earned a few copper-pieces, 
welcome enough to th: .ard-working couple at 
home, 

Burghers and peasants were generous enough 
in their modest way (Smoland being far from a 
rich province) to the fair childish musician with 
blond hair, beautiful eyes, and an innocent face. 
The gentry, too, roundabout, made inquiries from 
time to tima after Christine; and one or two 
urged her father and mother to allow her to 
receive a proper training in music. The child, 
however, for long resisted all attempts to sepa- 
rate her from her parents, thongh the latter 
seemed willing to avail themselves of the offers 
repeatedly made to them. 

They hail reason enough to be tempted ; for at 
this period the Nilsson household was very poor. 
Christine herself was the youngest of seven; and 
a French chronicler portrays her as generally 
wearing the cast-off clothes of one of her broth- 
ers. French feuilletonistes, however, often allow 
their love of creating an effect to overstep their 
regard for veracity. : 

One day, while singing to her own violin 
accompaniment before a crowd of peasants at a 
fair, a strolling juggler offered her the magnifi- 
cent sum of 20 riksdaler a year—about twenty- 
four shillings of our money—if she would join 
his troupe. Here at all events was a practical 
proposal, embracing actual terms. It would 
seem however that Christine declined this first 
engagement, notwithstanding the liberality of 
the entrepreneur. What an interesting subject 
for a painter it would make, in view of the after- 
career of the artist: Christine Nilsson offered 
her first engagement ! 

She did not join the man of cups and balls, 
for we find her at length—somewhere about the 
age of thirteen or fourteen —domiciled with the 
Baroness of Lenhusen, a lady once celebrated 
in her country as a singer under the name of 
Mile. Valerius. A gentleman amateur named 
Tonerielhm was tlhe meansof persuading Chris- 
tine to dedicate hers-If formally to music, and 
through his introduction the young girl took up 
a position in the Baroness’s household, and 
received her first lessons from her. 

She was an apt scholar; and in a short time 
her instructress judged her fit to leave Gothen- 
burg, where the Baroness lived, for Stockholm. 
Here Christine studied under Franz Berwald, 
and here, as one of his pupils, she attracted the 
notice of royalty. From Stockholm her patrons 
sent her to Paris, where she completed her mu- 
sical education under Wartel, a very Warwick 
of his craft, a true Diva-maker. A dozen prime 
donne owe their celebrity to the care and 
shrewdness of this teacher; but had he trained 
only a Christine Nilsson his fame would be com- 


plete. 
Il. 


Three years were devoted by Wartel to the 
perfection of Mlle. Nilsson’s supple voice and to 
training her in declamation, in style, and in all 
the arts that belong to the lyric stage. An easy 
task, when the master was so able and the pupil 
so gifted. At the end of that time Wartel pro- 
nounced her fit to make her debut, and gave M. 
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Carvalho, the manager of the Lyrique, a hint as 
to the rising of this bright particular star. 

An opera manager is only too glad to secure 
fresh talent when the warrant of it is undeniable. 
M. Carvalho took Wartel’s advice. Mile. Nils- 
son accepted an engagement to appear in 
* Violetta,” a French translation of “ La Traviata,” 
on the 27th of October, 1864. 

She was now eighteen years of age; fair, 
slender, graceful in carriage, amiable in features, 
with the light blue eyes of the Scandinavian race. 
As the curtain rose thé andience were aware of 
an unaccustomed apparition; a Violetta gentle 
and dignified rather than passionate, displaying 
grace instead of sensuous languors, innocence in 
the place of recklessness. 

The traits of Mlle. Nilsson’s performance of this 
character are now of European notoriety ; but it 
was new to the French audience in 1864. They 
were little prepared for the novel rendering. A 
succession of dark, Southern, warm-blooded can- 
tatrici had portrayed the Lady of the Camelias 
as an amorous, voluptuous, seductive sort of Circe, 
a trifle dissolute, not to say vulgar. Here was a 
wide departure from the traditional réle: Vio- 
letta shorn of her naughtiness, Violetta with fair 
hair, light blue eyes, a calm brow; full of love, 
but a love consistent with self-sacrifice ; not the 
Sybarite passion of previous Traviatas; some- 
thing very different and much more agreeable to 
contemplate. 

It was the idealization of unsanctioned devo- 
tion; and the spirituels French recognized the 
subtlety of the conception, and applauded to the 
echo. The new rendering accorded perfectly 
with the fresh, clear, beautiful voice. Both were 
pure, unstrained, unspoiled. In both lay that 
simplicity which is the highest outcome of art, 
since it proves that in the cultivation of art the 
purity of nature is not forgotten. 

The Swedish diva has widely improved on 
that first performance, with the practice that 
makes moll 20% But the personation even then 
was great enough to arouse a considerable sensa- 
tion in Paris. The critics discovered a new 
genius; an artist whose dramatic power was 
worthy of her bright soprano voice and thorough 
style. The press burst into eulogium. The 
staid Moniteur Universel headed the acclamations. 
“ She has transitions,” exclaimed the critic of the 
Moniteur, “ which resemble the murmurs of the 
infinite ; at times her songs fall from patrician 
lips like phrases lowly uttered by a duchess of 
olden time. Her sigh is a melody, her breath a 
caress. If she interprets Verdi thus, how would 
she sing Mozart !” 

“Never has death,” wrote M. Nestor Roqueplan 
in the Constitutionnel, “ presented itself in a soft- 
er and more touching guise than under the young 
features and with the sweet voice of the new 
singer. The repugnant reality of this agony 
was, as it were, veiled and idealized under a 
poetic film. Violetta did not die, she seemed to 
dissolve in a melodious atmosphere.” 

With the due allowance made to the fervor of 
French writers, always exalted when their sym- 
pathies are strongly aroused, nobody will contest 
the justness of the criticism. Later years indeed 
have verified it in the amplest manner. 


IV. 


The speculation of the critic of the Moniteur 
was destined to be ratified. In Verdi, Mlle. 
Nilsson was matriculated ; in Mozart she subse- 
quently took her lyrical degree. The music of 
Mozart was after all the test-point, and the oppor- 
tunity of showing how the young Swedish artist 
could sing the “ Don Giovanni” music and the 
exceptional rdle of Astrafiammante in “ Die Zau- 
ber fldte,” was soon afforded. 

M. Carvalho, the manager of the Lyrique, en- 
joved the reputation of making known to the 
Parisians, from time to time, the beauties of 
Mozart's masterpieces. The ssion of so 
excellent a soprano as Mile. Nilsson decided him 
to repeat the experiment with all lavishness in 
the matter of cast and scenic accessory. “ Don 
Juan” (at the Lyrique French adaptations of 
opera are performed) should be bis first essay. 

The newly-accorded liberty of the theatres 











favored the attempt. Under the old system of 
privilege, certain theatres were limited to a 
certain range of the drama. ‘ Don Juan,” for 
example, could be played only at the Academie 
Impériale de la Musique, a patent house. There 
it had been produced; had been played, like 
Gluck’s “ Alceste,” some six weeks or two 
months; and had been quietly shelved sine die. 
Mozart's glorious music was voted old and ex- 
ploded, of little value, save to decorate the 
library of some musical archeologist, fond of 
amassing lyrical antiquities. ‘* La ci darem” and 
“Tl mio tesoro” were dead as the Doges, and 
about as interesting. 

In addition to the various obstacles in the way 
of reviving a taste for Mozart—obstacles arising 
from Parisian ignorance and prejudice —there 
had always been the difficulty of finding a 
* Queen of Night ” for the composer’s other mas- 
terpiece, the “ Zauberflite.” The music of this 
character is written with inordinately high notes ; 
the frequent use of the F in alt debars most 
soprani from uudertaking the ré/e. Singers 
there have been—like Mlle. Carlotta Patti— 
able to reach these notes with sufficient ease ; 
but such singers are as often destitute of the 
dramatic qualifications demanded by the part. 

M. Carvalho thought he had obtained a sopra- 
no equally competent in the histronic and the 
vocal requirements of the rdle, and determined 
to produce the “ Don Juan” tentatively, with 
* Die Zauberflite.” translated into “La Flite 
Enchanlée,” in reserve. The result proved that 
he had not underrated his resources. Mlle. 
Nilsson he cast for the part of Donna Elvira, 
Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, his wife, undertook Zer- 
lina, Mme.Charton-Demeur, Donna Anna; and 
the parts of Don Juan, Don Ottavio, Leporello, 
were respectively assigned to M. Barré, M. 
Michot, and M. Troy. A well-selected orchestra 
seconded this capital ensemble; the chorus was 
good, the scenery left nothing to be desired. As 
was a natural consequence, the issue fulfilled the 
manager’s most sanguine expectations. 

Once more Parisian audiences discovered a 
new delight. So sweet, so tender, so gracious 
an Elvira they had never realized. She moved, 
the embodiment of Mozart’s inspired fancy, a 
blue-eyed, spiritual presence, whom it was Don 
Juan’s blackest infamy ever to have wronged. 
And this was the music accounted dull and obso- 
lete ! this the singing which but for a manager's 
far-sightedness Parisian dullards might have 
foregone ! 

The victory was gained; Don Juan became a 
French subject by terms of naturalization. Mar. 
seilles, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Lille and Rouen 
followed the example of Paris, and mounted the 
opera. Only the accident of birth prevented 
Mozart being claimed a Frenchman at once. 
As it was, the critics were disposed to quarrel 
with Germany for having forestalled them with 
the composer. In revenge they triumphed over 
Sweden in having robbed her of the artist! 


V. 


The success of “ Don Juan” paved an even 
way for the attempt which M. Carvalho had in 
his mind: the production of “ Die Zauberflite.” 
Mounted with great care, and possessed of the 
advantage bestowed upon it by such a Queen of 
Night as Mlle. Nilsson, its reception was assured 
the moment Astrafiammante appeared upon the 
stage. “ It was arevelation,” wrote one eminent 
critic of the performance ; “ that voice so splendid, 
virginal, correct, flexible, equal throughout its 
rare extent, modulating, trilling to inaccessible 
heights,” They were not inaccessible, since 
Mile. Nilsson attained them; but the license of 
criticism must be understood. Certain it is that 
the marvellous rendering of Astrafiammante’s 
two celebrated airs, unexampled for difficulty, 
yet easily conquered by her exceptional gifts, 
transformed a meagre part into “a revelation,” 
and a dull libretto into a triumph. Stupid as_is 
“the book” of the Magic Flute, with its incom- 
prehensible mysticism, its assumption of Free- 
masonry intrigue, and the aimlessness of action 
throughout it; still more silly as it is in the 
French adaptation, wherein the German tran- 





scendentalism has been botched altogether ; the 
opera at once entered upon a splendid run. 
French audiences, lively enough in a general 
way to a sense of the ridiculous, lost sight of all 
ludicrousness of dialogue and action in the spell 
of Christine Nilsson’s voice. She became the 
talk of Paris; she “sang stars” as Mozart said 
of Mme. Lange, the original Queen of Night ; 
she sang gold and silver as well —into the pocket 
of the happy manager of the Lyrique. 


VI. 


The reputation of the new star of the Lyrique, 
and the curiously long run, nearly 300 nights, of 
Mozart’s fantastic opera achieved through her 
genius, naturally reached the ears of our London 
managers, at that time straining every nerve in 
rivalry. Luckily for Mr. Mapleson, he made the 
best bid for preference, and secured the Swedish 
prima donna at a time when he was being dis- 
tanced in the race by his competitor. In 1867 
Mr. Gye was having it all his own way; Mr. 
Mapleson was beginning to fallin the rear. At 
Covent Garden Patti still shone an undimmed 
star of brightness; Lucca, a fresher attraction, 
offered the stimulus of novelty and variety. At 
Her Majesty’s there was Tietjens, incomparably 
great in opera of the broad heroic cast, but a 
presence to which the public had been used for 
successive seasons and now demanded a new 
excitement. Ilma de Murska had been brought 
forward a season before, but audiences were but 
lukewarm at the best towards Mile. de Murska; 
and this year she had, in spite of promises, not 
appeared. Mongini, Santley and ‘Trebelli, it is 
true, were still to the fore ; but the opera-going 
multitude craved a special sensation, and, failing 
any particular novelty, went where they could 
enjoy beauty, youth, and espiéglerie in Lucca and 
Patti. 

The time was therefore ripe for a startling 
début : “the hour” had arrived, and with the 
hour “the woman.” The 10th of June was 
advertised for the new singer’s appearance ; and 
some presentiment of delight—more likely some 
knowledge of the Lyrique artist’s excellence 
borne hitherward by those who had seen her in 
Paris—crowded Her Majesty’s Theatre to the 
roof. The “ Traviata” was the opera advertised 
—at notime a favorite with English audiences, 
vu the character of the libretto and its groping 
into unholy ways. Still a foreign language cov- 
ers a multitude of sins, and Verdi's music atones 
for another multitude. Added to this was the 
expectation that the new singer would condone 
all the remaining sins, if any more could be found. 
The theatre was crammed. . 

It was the story of Paris repeated. Christine 
Nilsson appeared and London capitulated. “ One 
glance,” wrote the Saturday Review, quoting Rob- 
ert Schumann’s remark on Schubert, “ one glance, 
and the world shone fresh again.” A murmur 
of admiration, harbinger of the interest to be 
gained, ran through the house at the apparition 
of the pale, slender, fair-haired divinity who was 
such a satire upon the naughty words she had to 
utter. “Grande, svelte, gracieuse,” as the French 
critics had called her, she resembled in no whit 
the Italian ideal of Violetta. She that dissipated 
little personage who has to sing her conviction 
that “all the world is folly except that which is 
pleasure”! She the reveller who has to pour 
out all her soul in an invitation to drink, and 
who pursues her rackety, reckless career until 
Boredom in the shape of old Germont, and con- 
sumption in the shape of interesting little coughs 
over a dainty handkerchief, put an end to her 
naughty hfe! The idea was absurd. This was 
simply a graceful gentlewoman, pure in look, 
refined in bearing, as distinct from the prototype 
of Dumas fils as Enid from Vivien, as Beatrice 
from Francesca, 

It was her voice which opened the door of a 
new delight: and then that crowded audience 
recogn:zed the beauty of the new conceptian. 
A pure soprano sfogato, bright and tender as 
a May morning and clear and limpid as a 
stream; an intonation faultlessly accurate; no 
strain, no attempt at forcing, but a natural power 
which made certain notes audible at a distance 
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unattainable by stronger organs ; these were the 
qualities at first recognizable in the impetuous 
“ Libiamo ne’ lieti calici.”. Then came “ Ah fors 
@ lui che anima,” displaying a sympathetic qual- 
ity of the lower tones, and producing so lively an 
impression of pleasure that bouquets thus early in 
the evening began to fall. But the singer had 
her work yet to perform, and the first large 
bouquet was laid upon the table, like a Bill, for 
further consideration. Later on, the wealth of 
bouquets became onerous. 

As the opera advanced, so did the young singer 
in the hearts of her hearers. Refined as was 
her style of acting, gentle as her features, they 
lent themselves readily to every variety of 
emotion ; thus the admiration which the appear- 
ance of Violetta awakened in the bedroom-scene 
became submerged in sympathy for her woes, 
soon as the unfortunate lady began tosing. The 
wail of regret for a lost past, with the sorrow 
suggested in the reed accompaniment, the growth 
of weakness in the frame and voice of the singer, 
and then the passionate burst at dying so young, 
which rang clear and bell-like throughout the 
house ; combined to render the last act memora- 
ble. The artifices of Piccolomini and Bossio— 
artifices which used to give this act something of 
a charnel- house character—were left unemployed 
by Nilsson. She overstepped neither the modesty 
of nature nor the dignity of art. In particular, 
she abandoned the spasmodic cough and the 
other dismal indications of phthisis in its last stage, 
with which other artists had embellished the 
latter end of Violetta’s career. In Nilsson’s 
hand, the tragedy was capable of another signi- 
fication. Violetta dies, but scarcely of consump- 
tion, She fades away, a victim to disappointed 
love, tounmanly scorn. The “ melodious ether,” 
in which, according to the French feuilletoniste, 
she dissolves, is the fitting Elysium for so sweet- 
singing a spirit. Bulwer in one of his plays talks 
of “ melody like a happy soul released ;” a vision 
which seems to take bodily presence in this 
impersonation of Violetta. 

“A look, and the world shone fresh again.” 
Mr. Mapleson found it so at all events. The 
fortunes of Her Majesty’s suddenly took a new 
lease; rumor’s thousand tongues and the more 
substantial testimony of the morning papers, 
spread abroad the new singer’s fame; and the 
theatre was besieged for seats for the second 
performance. Thus was another parallel afford- 
ed between Nilsson and Jenny Lind. Christine 
had arrived in the very nick of time for Mr. 
Mapleson, as her predecessor and compatriot had 
for Mr. Lumley ; and by virtue of her coming, 
defeat turned to victory. Once more the old 
opera-house reared its head and defied its adver- 
sary. Patti might sparkle, and Lucca languish; 
the Market envied not the Garden possession of 
such bright exotics. If the south had her passion- 
flower, the North had her snowdrop, her violet ; 
and the world, without derogation to either 
growth, might take its choice. 

That the season of 1867 declared for Nilsson 
was unmistakable. She was the new idea, the 
sensation. It remained for after appearances to 
solidify the sensation into an abiding sense. 

(To be Continued). 





Butterfly and Thistle. 





By Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe. 





O! delightsome butterfly 

At thy morning revelry! 

Little bark with sails lateen, 

With a many-colored sheen, 

Like some fairy craft that flies 
Where smooth-mirrored Venice lies. 


Wings that thrill and flutter ever, 
Mocking every rude endeavor, 
With the passion of the speech 
Set beyond thine insect reach. 
Would we grasp thee, as men rush 
After gold, or glory’s flush, 

Ill the haud of might we trust, 





For thy feathers are but dust— 
Say to our unloved insistance : 
“Beauty shows but in God’s distance.” 


This purple thistle is to thee 

An islet in the summer sea 

That images eternity. 

As I }« nder and rehearse 

This poor idle morning's verse, 
Here joy-anchored thou remainest 
And thy brief elysium drainest. 


Breezy zephyr sweeps the fields, 
And the thistle sways and yields, 
Bat the butterfly clings fast 

As a sailor to the mast, 

As a banner iv the blast, 

Which, when widest sweep its folds, 
Firmest still its proud slave holds. 


I who picture thee, this hour 

Thus am clinging to my flower. 

Winds on lofty errand sent 

Question me with sharp intent— 

““ Where’s thy honey ? where thy song ? 
Bee or bird, thou doest wrong.” 


Still I seek one last caress, 

One more breath of joyousness. 

O! my flower, the wealth thou hast 
Softly in my soul hath passed. 
When the happy summer day 

That unveils thee flits away, 

When Love’s bloom has hurried by, 
Know, thy butterfly will die, 
Bearing to some gentler zone 

Thy lost spirit with her own. 


Thee how soon may I behold 

Lifeless in thy shroud of gold! 

Nothing in thy plaintive death 
Wholesome Nature threateneth, 

No pale corpse, with leathed ill ; 

But the little wings are still. 

Vain the thistle keeps its growth, 

Vain the breeze kis challenge bloweth ; 
Thy gay pennon floats no more 

From the zxther’s meadow-shore. 


Might I, when my day is done, 
Fall like thee, oh winged one ! 
No contagion leave, nor soil, 
But a pure and harmless spoil, 
One might keep with relics rare, 
Saying to the stranger’s stare : 
“ This she was, and she was fair.”’ 
— Hours at Home. 





Liszt in Rome.—Chopin 
Miss Anne Brewster writes to the Philadelphia 
Bulletin again as follows : 


Piazza pt Spacna, Rome, Iraty, Tuesday, 
July 27, 1869.—Apropos to a report which I have 
read in some American papers lately of Abbé Liszt’s 
movements and present musical occupations, I will 
give his own words. I asked him last Friday if he 
intended to go next month to Muuich, to be present 
at Wagner’s ‘“‘ Rheingold.” 

“Yes, if it is brought out,” replied Liszt,“ but I 
doubt very much if it will be.” 

The “Christ ” Oratorio, which the newspaper 
paragraphs say Liszt is now engaged on, was com- 
posed some years ago, and was performed at the 
Centenary Féte in Rome, Abbé Liszt is engaged at 
present in preparing a method for advanced musical 
students. This celebrated artist, author, and com- 
poser leads a charming life in his fine airy rooms at 
the St. Francesca Romana convent buildings, the 
beautiful situation of which I have already described 
in a preceding letter. He has a little court of 
musical followers around him, at the head of which 
is the young Roman Raphael of music, Sgambati. 
Sgambati is a quiet, intelligent young man, a consci- 
entious student, and jealous of every moment of his 
time. He is well up in the literature of his art too. 
Through his courtesy Iam able to read that rare 





book ‘ Memorie Storico-Critichi di Giovanni DPier- 
luigi’ —which in plain English means “ The Critical 
Life of Palestrina,” written by the great musician, 
Guiseppe Baini. Ever since I came to Rome I have 
been trvirg to get this work. One day, while talk- 
ing to Sgambati, I found he owned it ; instantly it 
was Offered to me, and the next day he brought me 
the volumes Since then I have been working away 
hard at them, and some of these days I shall give 
you a few precious bits from this curious and most 
agreeable, quaint old ‘‘ Storico Critichi.” 

While on the subject of music, I cannot help echo- 
ing the earnest wish of the Venice correspondent to 
this week’s issue of the Correspondence de Rome.— 
our weekly Roman journal. This letter writer says : 
“We _ up the most ardent wishes that the Coun- 
cil will interest itself in the reform of Church music. 
Venice gives us on this subject a case in point at St. 
Mark’s this very day—a specimen of what some 
artists will do when not held in check by ecclesias- 
tical authority. At this church is being sung a 
Vesper for the dead, to the high sounding mnsic of a 
full orchestra, in which there is nothing to suggest a 
sigh or a tear! 

Ever since my residence in Rome I have been 
struck with the necessity for reform in church music. 
Modern Italian mass music is to me very repulsive. 
With the exception of the Pontifical masses, when 
the Pope’s choir sings the true old Palestrina music, 
there is no church in Rome where I can listen patient- 
ly to the music. It is all florid and full of the most 
disagreeable suggestions of operatic scenes in Verdi's 
operas. Some of the good old ecclesiastics have 
never heard an opera in their lives, and are very 
ignorant of the objectionable character of the music 
performed before them. One day this Spring a 
Catholic friend and I alighted from the carriage as a 
procession passed by with the Sacred Host. The 
procession was a very fine one, ani was accompanied 
by a military band of one of the regiments. At the 
most solemn moment, the band struck up the drunk- 
en chorus from “ La Belle Héléne! I forget its name, 
but you will remember it, the droll, absurd scene in 
which Agamemnon and other Trojan heroes apperr, 
with wreaths on their heads, wine cups in their 
hands, and in a state of beastly intoxication. Every 
one who has seen this disgusting but exquisitely 
droll travestie of the old story of “ Veiled Sin,” can 
form some idea of how shocked I felt. 

On Friday I told Liszt that a lady who was with 
me at the time had lately read with much pleasnre 
Mme. Sand’s “ Maitres Mosai-tes,” and had been 
delighted to see in the preface that the eharming book 
had been written to the sound of his music. 

“T have written few books,” says Mme. Sand, 
“ with as much pleasure as this. I was in the coun- 
try during a summer as hot as the climate of Italy, 
which I had just left. Liszt played on the piano on 
the ground floor, and the nightingales, intoxicated 
with the music, sang in the surrounding lilacs.” 

This was written far off in 1837. Thirty-two 
years ago! Liszt's face grew bright as I repeated a 
few lines from the preface. 

“Yes! yes!” he said, nodding his head and 
smiling. ‘‘ Yes, I was visiting Mme. Sand at No- 
hant. The weather was indeed frightfully hot. She 
used to go to work at 8 o’clock in the evening, and 
I spent a great part of the time at the piano. At3 
o’clock in the morning we had a supper, and Mme. 
Sand read us the result of her evening’s work. 
She wrote rapidly, very freely—hardly an erasure on 
the page.” 

Liszt has a great deal of fine humor, alittle tinged 
with sarcasm, which is agreeahly tempered by mid- 
age and religion. We were talking of a French au- 
thor. 

“Tl a lesprit, oui, ila Vesprit,” said the Abbé, 
pouting ont his lips, then added with a sharp, wicked 
twinkle of the eye. a little wave of the long fingers, 
and a lowering of the voice, “‘ mais vous voyez c’est 
esprit Russe, l’esprit d’entresol. 

This loses in translation, and has not half the force 
or piquancy when I say : ‘‘ He has intelligence, but 
you see it is Russian intelligence, intelligence on the 
ground floor ;” aud yet I am sure, even in the Eng- 
lish version, we can feel the keen sarcasm. 

Even if Wagner’s “ Rheingold ” is not presented 
at Munich this summer, the Goethe statue will he 
erected in that city on the 20th of August, the 12¢ th 
birthday of the great German. 

Before leaving this musical subject I will give your 
young lady readers who are lovers of Chopin’s music 
a charming story which a musical friend told_me 
last evening. This friend had called, as is the Ital- 
ian custom, to congratulate me on my féte day, St. 
Anne, which was yesterday, 26th of July. He 
brought me two pieces of music, one a Prayer to the 
Madonna, a song without words, hy Talexy, and 
those three Graces, the waltzes of Chopin, Opns 64. 
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When he played the one in C minor he asked me if 
I had ever heard the history of it, and told it to me. 

It opens, as we know, with a sad movement, and 
then breaks into a mad, gay whirl, totally at variance 
with the bezinning, and apparently having no connec 
tion wthit. The first movem-nt is repeated, buc it 
shou'd be played more as a memory of the orinal 
theme thin as an actual represeatation of existing 
enotion—that is, according to the story, which is 
this ; 

Chopin ealled on Mme. Sand one day and was 
told she had been tsken suddenly and violently ill 
He returned to his reoms in extreme distress, sat 
down to the piano and composed, at once, this touch- 
ing first movement—it was the expression of his 
great anxiety. Whi'e playing, a messenger came 
with word that Mme. Sand was better ; the composer 
listened to the agreeable news in silence; then burst 
forth on the piano, with the wild, delirious passaye 
which forms such a curious contrast to the first part 
of the waltz. 


The Condition of Opera in England. 
A sharp article in Maemillan’s Magazine on “ The 
Condition of Opera in England ” takes the managers 
to task for putting art in the background by “ the 


worship of one or two artists.”” The writer says : 


“Were an illustration needed, one is supplied at 
Covent Garden, ‘The present season may be sam 
med up in the words ‘ Nilsson and Patti.’ To these 
graceful and gifted ladies everybody and everything 
are subservient, fom Mongini and Santley down to 
the pentleman who nominally decides what works 
shall be played. He has really little choice. Mile 
Nilsson is famous as ‘ Marguerite,’ ‘ Violetta,’ 
‘Marta,’ and ‘Luea;’ while Mile. Patti is equal- 
ly famous as ‘Amina,’ ‘Norina,’ ‘ Zerlina’ and 
‘Rosina.’ All that has to be done, therefore, is to 
put the ladies forward, turn and tarn abont, in one 
or other of thee characters, so that the habitués sec 
their favorites, get as much variety as they care for, 
and everybody worth propitiating is sati-fied. Un 
der any circumstances a Ni'sson or a Patti would be 
the reigning ‘star,’ but here we have a vase estab 
lishment existing for and by them. The Covent 
Garden managers tried an experiment lately, and 
bronght out an opera for the display of Signer Bot- 
tero’s peculiar humor, Although the Signor came 
with a great reputation, in a character acknowledged 
his masterpiece, nobody cared, and the novelty of a 
primo tomo was exhausted by one representation. 
Moreover, at the same performance, the unapproach- 
able Mile. Tietjons was degraded to take part in a 
lever de videan. Could there be a more bitter satire 
upon operatic taste ? 

* * “When less rich in the personal attrac- 
tions of their singers, our manggers did not entirely 
neglect unfamiliar wo ks. A good many rarely-heard 
Operas were promised us, and some actunlly given. 
At the old house, within the ‘ait few seasons, the 
public have been presented with Medea, Iphigenia 
and // Serag/io ; while the new house has brought 
out U’Afvicaine, Don Carlos, anit Romeo et Jule'te. 
This may not be mach, but it is marvellous when 
¢»mpared with the bar enness upon which opera has 
now entered. The prospectus of the present season 
was in effect a@ list of prime donne; a list so strong 
that the management did not even think it worth 
while to promise anything, though knowing full well 
that the promises of a prospectus bind to nothing. 
True, the season has witnessed the production of Don 
Bucefalo and Hamlet ; but the former was given for 
the sake of Signor Borero, and the latter as part of 
the price of Mile. Nilsson’s services. Meanwhile, 
the house-bills have announced repetitions of Lucia, 
La Traviata, La Smnambia, Don Giovanni (thanks 
be to the accident of Mme. Patti's  Zerlina ’), Faust 
and // Barbiere, with a result showing that the direc- 
tors well kuow their preference-public, Here, then, 
in this subordination of art to artist, we have one 
co s-quence of the system which makes opera a 
mere creature of fashion.” 

The same writ‘r pays a compliment te New York ; 

“ The objector will prohably declare that no other 
system is possible, without a resort to the continental 
plan of a state subvention, Unhappily for him there 
is an America, which explodes his argument by the 
simple logie of facts. The New York managers have 
no subvention, and yet they contrive to give satisfae- 
tory entertainments at prices ranging from one to 
two do'lars. Their entertainment may not suggest 
Covent Garden extravagance, and the perfor nances 
fall below the Covent Garden standard; but New 
York is no place to tolerate meanness and incfti- 
ciency,” 

Then follow some suggestions : 

“Let the manager be free from obligvion to con- 











ciliate any one class, and let him have the fullest 
liberty to act upon the general likings and dislikirys. 
In brief, put him on the same footing as his dramatic 
brother; and, if he be permitted to run a good thing 
for a month he may make compensation by not run- 
ning a bad one for a night. 

“In the next place let the art be pnt at least on 
equal terms with the artist. No audience will be 
unjust to the claims of the latter bat a musical 
audience is likely to insist upon some. attention 
to the former, preferring that works should be 
selected for intrinsic merit rather than accidental 
agreement with a performer’s powers. Under such 
circumstances a Bottero would have toserve the high- 
est of art purposes, instead of that which is no higher 
than himself. The arrangement would render impos- 
sible not only Von Bucefalo, but also the wearisome 
repetition of shallow works chosen because they 
enable the heroine to ‘bring down’ the house by 
tours de force. 

“ Again, popular opera should avoid snperfluons 
expenditure. For relays of artists beyond what 
might be necessary to keep up a good working com- 
pany no demand would arise, while the costly magnif 
icence which has for years absorbed so large a 
portion of Mr. Gye’s receipts might easily be dis- 
pensed with. All these belong to a lavish and 
artificial réjime, and have no necessary connection 
with opera atall. Big companies, anelaborate mise 
en scéne, and armies of supernumeraries, are to opera 
what Char'es Kean’s ‘upholstery’ was to Shak 
speare—good enough as a spectacle, but quite super 
fluous, Reduced expenditure would secure modcra‘e 
prices, and thus place the opera within reach of a 
large class now practically deharred from it. Dress 
must be left to individual good taste, and with 
sartorial regulations would disappear the last remnant 
of exclusiveness.” 








Prima Donnas, 
From the Pall Mail Gazette. 


The American gentleman who, having first thought 
of bringing up his son as a carpenter, afterwards de- 
termined to apprentice him to Hiram Powers, the 
sc por,onthe ground that “sculpting” seemed a 
more profitable trade, would doubtless, if he had 
been blessed with daughters, have educated the voung 
Indies as prima-donnas. It is a brilliant profession. 
But then it is not every vonng Indy who can sing; 
and to be thoroughly successful a prima-donna should 
possess a variety of gifts and acquirements in addi 
tion to perfect vocalization, She ought to be per- 
sonally interesting ; and the enthusiasm of an audi- 
ence will he more easily roused if to her artistic ac- 
complishments she unites great personal beauty. Of 
course she must be an excellent actress; and it is 
absolutely necessary that she should exhibit the most 
correct and refined taste in the matter of costume. 
All the qualities which Benedick deemed indispensa- 
ble in a wife should belong, or seem to belong, to 
her; and to enjoy European favor, she must have 
several languages at her command. Italian, if not 
the first, should he the second language of every 
prima donna; and the most successful of contempo- 
rary prima donnas have, like Malibran, the most 
striking type of the class, po sessed a complete mas- 
tery of several tongues. Perhaps the gift of lan- 
guage and the gift of song go to a certain extent to- 
gether, At any rate several examples could he 
cited—two brilliant ones at the present time and close 
at hand—in whic the highest faculty for musical 
language and a verv high faculty for ordinary speech 
are combined. When the time comes for studying 
the nrima donna scientifically, it will be interesting 
and important to note the origin of the great prima 
donnas who during the past and present century 
have from time to time enchanted Europe. They 
have, for the mast part, displayed aristocratic quali 
ties; thev have heen received into the aristoerntic 
class, and, in many cases (Sontag, Cruvelli, Alboni, 
Patti) have ended by forming part of it. But none 
of them have heen of aristocratic birth ; and what is 
far more remarkable is the fact that to very few does 
musics] talent seem to have come by inheritance, 
Certainly not one has inherited her high artistic 
qualities from her immediate progenitors. . 

The public have but little idea of the indomitable 
eneryy that a great prima donna should possess, 
called upon as she is during the season (and with a 
great prima donna changing perpetually from capital 
to capital it is always and everywhere the season) to 
take partin morning rehearsals, afternoon concerts, 
evening representations, and often private concerts 
when the operatic representations are at an end; nor 
of the knowledge of society of various kinds and 
countries which a prima donna of the highest class 
cannot, with such a varied life, fail to acquire. She 
ends by knowing something of the artistic, literary, 
and fashionable society of every capital in Europe, 








and has been on speaking as well as singing terms 
with the members of all the principal coarts. The 
cosmopolitanism of the really absolute prime donne 
assolute is one of the most remarkable things about 
them. Of the thoasands of cantatried who dream of 
competing, of the hundreds who actually compete, 
for the hizhest honors in the profession, of the dozen 
who are very near attaining those honors, there are 
scarcely more than two or three—certainly not half a 
dozen—by whom they are really gained ; and from 
those fortunate few a certificate of nationality is the 
last thing that would be demanded, They may come 
from the United States or from Sweden, from Ham- 
burg, Prague, or Pesth; the one thing necessary is 
that, possessing the rare qualifications we have spo- 
ken of, they shall sing habitually in the Italian lan- 
guage. They are more than cosmopolitan; for, in- 
stead of being citiz:ns of the world—that is to say, 
of no city in particular—they are citizens of each 
city at which they happen to be engaged. Mme. 
Patti, independently of her operatic performances in 
[talian, sings © Home, sweet home” in London, 
“ Solovei” in St. Petersburg, ‘Si vous n’avez rien a 
me dire” in Paris. Malle. Nilsson, without count- 
ing her Swedish melodies, sings operatic music¢ in 
Italian at Covent Garden, operatic music in French 
at the Académie of Paris, oratorio music in English 
at English festivals. 

Prima donnas do certainly receive immensse sala- 
ries ; but it must not be forgotten that their expenses 
—above all, travelling expenses and outlay for dress 
—are very great. They are for the most part chari- 
table even to excess. They are surrounded at the 
theatre by attendants of all kinds who expect money 
for the most trifling services; their addresses are 
known to all the begging-letter writers; and when 
one of the principal mendicants of the metropolis 
fell, not long since, into the hands of the police, it is 
a fact that the name of a celebrated German prima 
donna was found at the top of his list of probable 
benefactors. Then think of the number of occasions 
on which prima donnas are asked to sing gratuitous- 
ly, and in many cases actually consent to do so ! 
“Tt is so little trouble for her to sing,” it 1s argued. 
But it is still less trouble for a miilionaire to write a 
check, in spite of which he is rarely so ready with a 
check for a large amount as the prima ‘lonna of high 
repute is with her easily convertible notes. Never- 
theless, after making due allowances for the prima 
donna’s inevitable expenditure, the fact remains that 
she is exceeding!v well paid. Indeed, no one among 
women receives a larger income, apart from prop- 
erty, except she be an empress or a queen. There is 
this difference, however: that the income of the 
sovereign (barring revolutions) is for life, while that 
of the prima donna is only for the life of her voice ; 
which, however, in the case of a happily-constituted 
prima donna may fairly be reckoned at twenty-five 
years, say from seventeen to forty-two. Among men, 
no minister of State is so highly paid as Mdme. Patti 
was last winter at St. Petersburg. The salary of a 
first-rate prima donna is about equal to that of an 
ambassador (say £12,000 a year); and she retains 
the right, denied to the unfortunate ambassador, of 
receiving presents 

Indeed, those who judge of the worth of others by 
what they conceive to be their own personal value 
are often shocked to find that our most popular 
prima donnas are so munificently paid It is clear, 
moreover, that a priest, a professor, a judge, do ex- 
ercise much more important social functions than the 
greatest of prima donnas; only being less rare, and 
their services being less eagerly sought after by the 
rich multitude, they receive more slender remunera- 
tion. For it is not, of course, the rarity alone ; it is 
the rarity combined with rare excellence of the prima 
donna, in which her attractiveness lies. Any dusus 
nature is rare. But nature is not in a treakish mood, 
she is in a amiling mood when she creates the perfect 
prima donna, who may well be called surrisus na- 
ture, When it was stated some years ago in the 
Court of Bankruptey what amount of salary was 
paid to a celebrated first soprano at the Royal Italian 
Opera, the learned commissioner exclaimed that that 
was twice the salary of a pnisne judge ;” and nearly 
a century before that, the Empress Catherine, when 
she heard what terms La Gabrielle required, is said 
to have replied that “that was more than she gave to 
any of her marshals.””. Thereupon, as the story goes, 
Gabriel recommended the Empress to get her mar- 
shals to sing ; and probably a Russian field-marshal 
of the last century would have cut as queer a figure 
on the operatic stage as an English jadge might be 
expected to do in the present day. 

The truth is, the pri na donna, though large'y, and 
often profoundly adore 1, has not vet been sufficiently 
stndied—certainly not in that calm spirit of investi- 
gation which it is necessary but very difficult to bring 
to the contemplation of so charming a subject. From 
star-worship to astrono:ny would be a great st:p, but 
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if the nature of the operatic star were thoroughly un- 
derstood, its distinctive attributes would be found, 
we are sure, to be even of a higher kind than passing 
devotees usually imagine. 





The Critic’s Duty. 
To the Editors of the New York Evening Post. 

Tt is impossible for any candid and clear-minded 
person to look through the journals and magazines 
without being painfully convinced that very few of 
them contain criticisms of any value at all. This is 
most distinetly felt when we compare their current 
reviews and criticisms with those standard produc- 
tions of the same character which have had a per- 
manent influence on intelligent opinion. When we 
turn from any such papers to our current critical 
literature, a humiliating conviction of the little value 
of the latter, with a few honoragle exceptions, is 
forced upon us. An absence of the careful study of 
the work in hand, an equal absence of that close and 
keen analysis without which criticism is worthless— 
in short, a piteous carelessness and superficiality are 
the distinguishing characteristics of what passes for 
criticism. 
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They are what we might have expected—what, in- 
deed, was ivevitable—slight, shallow and superficial. 
Not that there was not pleuty of natural ability, but 
that it was spread over too wide a surface, and the 
result was mere surface work. Our young friend is, 
unhappily, the type of a very large class of youths, 
who, gifted with fatal facility of expression, allow 
themselves to be tempted thereby to undertake just 
twice as much as can be well or thoughtfully per- 
formed. But earnestly would we urge upon the 
gifted young men and women who hold the position 
of critics for our newspapers and magazines to re- 
member that, after all, it is good work alone which 
endures and is remembered. To-day, the pretty 
little painted paper boat goes dancing down the 
stream of Time beside its more solid companions, 
and for a little while it seems to stand the stress of 
weather and rough usage as well. But only fora 
little while. It sinks ere long, as all frail things do 
and must. Only that which the mind has strained 
to achieve, and on the perfecting of which time has 
been expended, fails of sinking in the ever-rushing 
flood which is hearing both ourselves and our work 
on-vard either to immortality or oblivion. 





There is a certain jargon in use among our critics P : - q 
i ~¢ + How it Looked and felt in the Coliseum. 


at present—a form of words which at the first glance 
is sufficiently imposing ; there is sometimes a good 
deal of racy sarcasm, and sometimes a graceful en- 
comium, but very little which bears close examina- 
tion, and still less which is of the slightest assistance 
to authors or artists. And this it is which is sorely 
needed in a country like ours, where all departments 
are open to all, and where a vast amount of super- 
ficial work is foreed before the public. Just now, the 
press, the Academy of Design, the stage, the lec- 
turer’s desk, the concert room, are all flooded with 
it; and well-trained, thoughtfal and conscientious 
critics, by sifting the chaff from the wheat, could 
render great service, not alone to young aspirants for 
literary and artistic honors, but also to the long-suf 
fering and not sufficiently fastidious public. In older 
countries, where criticism is made more strictly a 
profession, it is really in one sense not as much 
needed as it is here; because there, education is 
slow, minute and thorough, and before making a 
venture in any department of art or literature an 
amount of training is often acquired which is here 
quite unattainable, at least without an expenditure of 
time and patience distasteful to most of our minds. 
Whoever, therefore, has a gift, or thinks that he has 
a gift, waits not to polish or develop it, but makes 
the first trial of his powers before the public, and the 
public is, as we have said, not sufticiently fastidious, 
and tolerates much which never ought to be tolerated 
at all. Certainly, were the reading public as exact- 
ing as it might be, it would scorn that which the ma- 
jority of our journals and reviews set before it as 
criticism. 

Some thoughtful and cultivated people have 
dreamed that the American mind is scarcely capable 
of producing good criticism. But in fact there is 
much critical capacity lying fallow here, simply be- 
cause the owners of it do not think it worth while to 
use it conscientiously and laboriously ; perhaps, also, 
because they do not understand what reaily noble 
and efficient service they might render to art and lit- 
erature by its thorough and zealous exercise. This 
requires, we must admit, no small amount of pa- 
tience, perseverance and selfdenial. For, it is very 
hard certainly to prepare deliberately and carefully 
for any one branch of criticism when we daily see 
people assuming—and apparently with suecess—the 
office of critics without any previous preparation ; 
and equally hard to spend the time and patience 
which must necessarily be spent in study and analvz- 
ing what we would criticize conscientiously and well, 
when perhaps the success of the article would be as 
great were it dismissed with a few graceful phrases 
which would read smcothly, but after all mean 
nothing. At present there is little, perhaps, in the 
aspect of literary affiirs which would encourage an 
young critic to this laborious and perhaps io 
ed exertion. But we firmly believe that if a begin- 
ning were made by a few the reward would surely 
follow. 

_ Most of our young critics attempt too many sub- 
Jects, forgetting that no Luman being, however finely 
qualified by nature, can possibly be possessed of the 
training requisite to form a critical judgment of any 
value on more than two, or at most three, branches 
of art. Not long since we were conversing with a 
young man who filled the office of critic in five news- 
papers, on literature, painting, sculpture, music and 
the drama. Heran off the list of subjects, any two 
of which would suflice for the study of a lifetime 
with an air of such capacity and easy assurance that 
we were almost dazzled into a belief of his powers 
commensurate with his own. Within a week we had 


*# The best description of the scene is that by Mr, 
Howe zs in his delightful At/antic Monthly article, 
entitled “Jubilee Days.”” We must copy here a 
portion of it, by way of supplementing and com- 
pleting our own drier record. 


There was, in fact, something in the sight of the 
Coliseum, as we approached it, which was a suffi- 
cient cause of elation to whoever is buoyed up by 
the flutter of bright flags, and the movement in and 
about holiday booths, as I think we are ali apt to be. 
One may not have the stomach of happier days for 
the swing or the whirligig; he may not drink soda- 
water, intemperately ; pop corn may not tempt him, 
nor tropical fruits allure; but he beholds them with- 
out gloom,—nay, a grin inevitgbly lights up his 
countenance at the sight of a great show of these 
amusements and refreshments. And any Bostonian 
might have felt proud that morning that his city did 
not hide the light of her mercantile merit under a 
bnshel, but blazoned it about on the booths and 
walls in every variety of printed and painted adver- 
tisement. To the mere esthetic observer, these vast 
placards gave the delight of brilliant color, and 
blended prettily enough in effect with the flags ; and 
at first glance I received quite as much pleasure from 
the frescos that advised me where to buy my sum- 
mer clothing, as from any bunting I saw. 

T had the good fortune on the morning of this first 
Jubilee day to view the interior of the Coliseum 
when there was scarcely anybody there,—a trifle of 
ten thousand singers at one end, and a few thousand 
other people scattered about over the wide expanses 
of parquet and galleries. The decorations within, 
as without, were a pleasure to the eyes that love gay- 
ety of color; and the interior was certainly magnifi- 
cent, with those long lines of white and blue drapery 
roofing the balconies, the slim, lofty columns fes- 
tooned with flags and drooping banners, the arms of 
the States decking the fronts of the galleries, and the 
arahesqnes of painted muslin everywhere. I do not 
know that my taste concerned itself with the decora- 
tions, or that I have any taste in such things; but I 
testify that these tints and draperies gave no small 
part of the comfort of being where all things con- 
spired for one’s pleasure. The airy amplitude of the 
building, the perfect order and the perfect freedom of 
movement, the ease of access and exit, the complete- 
ness of the arrangements that in the afternoon gave 
all of us thirty thousand spectators a chance to be- 
hold the great spectacle as well as to hear the music, 
were felt, Iam sure, as personal favors by every one. 
These minor particulars, in fact, served greatly to 
assist you in identifying yourself, when the vast hive 
swarmed with humanity, and you became a mere 
sentient atom of the mass. 

I do not know if I shall be able to give an idea of 
the immensity of this scene ; but if such a reader as 
has the dimensions of the Coliseum accurately fixed 
in his mind will, in imagination, densely hide all that 
interminable array of benching in the parquet and 
the galleries and the slopes at either end of the edi- 
fice with human heads, showing here crowns, there 
occiputs, and yonder faces, he will perhaps have 
some notion of the spectacle as we beheld it from the 
northern hillside Some thousands of heads nearest 
were recognizable as attached by the usual neck to 
the customery human body, but for the rest, we 
seemed to have entered a world of cherubim. Expec- 
ially did the multitudinous singers seated far oppo- 
site enconrage this illusion; and their fluitering fans 





an opportunity of comparing several critiques of his. 


and handkerchiefs wonderfully mocked the movement 





of those cravat-like pinions which the fancy attrib- 
uted tothem. They rose or sank at the wave of 
the director’s baton ; and still looked like am innu- 
merable flock of cherubs drifting over some slope of 
Paradise, or settling upon it,—if cherubs can settle. 

The immensity was quite as striking to the mind 
as to the eye, and an absolute democracy was appre- 
ciable in it. Not only did all artificial distinctions 
cease, but those of nature were practically obliter- 
ated, and you felt for once the full meaning of unan- 
imity. No one was at a disadvantage ; one was as 
wise, as good, as handsome as another. In most 
public assemblages, the foolish eye roves in search of 
the vanity of female beauty, and rests upon some 
lovely visage, or pretty figure ; but here it seemed to 
matter nothing whether ladies were well or ill-look- 
ing; and one might have been perfectly ascetic with 
out selfdenial. A blue eye or a black,—what of it ? 
A mass of blond or chestnut hair, this sort of walk- 
ing-dress or that,—you might note the difference 
casually in a few hundred around you ; but a sense 
of those myriads of other eyes and chignons and 
walking-dresses absorbed the impression in an in- 
stant, and left a dim, strange sense of loss, as if all 
women had suddenly become Woman. For the 
time, one would have been preposterously conceited 
to have felt his littleness in that crowd ; you never 
thought of yourself in an individual capacity at all. 
It was as if you were a private in an army, or a very 
ordinary billow of the sea, feeling the battle or the 
storm, in a collective sort of way, but unable to dis- 
tinguish your sensations from those of the mass. If 
a rafter had fallen and crushed you and your unim- 
portant row of people, you could scarcely have re-~ 
garded it as a personal calamity, but might have 
found it disagreeable as a shock to that great body 
of humanity. Recall, then, how astonished you 
were to be recognized by some one, and to have your 
hand shaken in your individual character of Smith. 
“ Smith? My dear What’s-your-name, I am for the 
present the fifty-thousandth part of an enormous 
emotion ! ” 

It was as difficult to distribute the various facts of 
the whole effect, as to identify one’s self. I had only 
a public and general consciousness of the delight 
given by the harmony of hues in the parquet below ; 
and concerning the orchestra I had at first no dis- 
tinet impression save of the three hundred and thirty 
violin bows held erect like standing wheat at one 
motion of the director’s wand, and then falling as if 
with the next he swept them down. Afterwards 
files of men with horns, and other files of men with 
drums and cymbals discovered themselves ; while 
far above all, certain laborious figures pumped or 
ground with incessant obeisance at the apparatus 
supplying the organ with wind. 

What helped, more than anything else, to restore 
you your dispersed and wandering individuality was 
the singing of Parepa-Rosa, as she triumphed over 
the harmonious rivalry of the orchestra. There was 
something in the generous amplitude and robust 
cheerfulness of this great artist that accorded well 
with the ideal of the occasion; she was in herself a 
great musical festival; and one felt, as she floated 
down the stage with her far-spreading white drape 
ries, and swept the audience a colossal courtesy, that 
here was the embodied genius of the Jubilee. * * * 

When Parepa (or Prepper, as I have heard her 
name popularly pronounced) had sung, the revived 
consciousness of an individual life rose in rebellion 
against the oppression of all that dominant vastness. 
In fact, haman nature can stand only so much of any 
one thing. To a certain degree you accept and con- 
ceive of facts truthfully, but beyond this a mere fan- 
tasticality rules; and having got enough of gran- 
deur, the senses played themselves false. That array 
of fluttering and tuning people on the southern slope 
began to look minute, like the myriad heads assem- 
bled in the infinitesimal photograph which you view 
through one of those little half inch lorgnettes; and 
you had the satisfaction of knowing that to any lovely 
infinitesimality yonder you showed no bigger than a 
carpet-tack. The whole performance now seemed to 
be worked by those tireless figures pumping at the 
organ, in obedience to signals from a very alert figure 
on the platform below. The choral and orchestral 
thousands sang and piped and played; and ata 
given point in the scena from Verdi,a hundred fairies 
in red shirts marched down through the sombre mass 
of puppets and heat upon as many invisible anvils. 

This was the stroke of anti-climax ; and the droll 
sound of those anvils, so far above all the voices and 
instruments in its pitch, thoroughly disillusioned you 
and restored you finally to your proper entity and 
proportions, It was the great error of the great 
Jubilee, and where almost everything else was noble 
and impressive,—where the direction was faultless, 
and the singing and instrumentation as perfectly con- 
trolled as if they were the result of one volition,— 
this anvil-beating was alone ignoble and discordant, 
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—triviel and huge merely. Not even the artillery 
accompaniment, in which the cannon were made to 
pronounce words of two syllables, was so bad. 

The dimensions of this magazine bear so little pro- 
pecan to those of the Jubilee, that I must perforce 
eave most of its features unnoticed ; but I wish to 
express the sense of enjoyment which prevailed 
(whenever the anvils were not beaten) over every 
other feeling, even over wonder. To the ear as to 
the eye it was a delight, and it was an assured suc- 
cess in the popular affections from the performance 
of the first piece. For my own part, if one pleasur- 
able sensation, besides that received from Parepa’s 
singing, distinguished itself from the rest, it was that 
given by the performance of the exquisite Coronation 
March from Meverbeer’s “ Prophéte” ; but I say this 
under protest of the pleasures taken in the choral 
rendering of the ‘“ Star-Spangled Banner.” Closely 
allying themselves to these great raptures were the 
minor joys of wandering freely about from point 
to point, of receiving fresh sensations from the 
varying lights and aspects in which the novel scene 
presented itself with its strange fascinations, and of 
noting, half consciously, the incessant movement 
of the crowd as it revealed itself in changing effects 
of color. Then the gay tumult of the fifteen min- 
utes of intermission between the parts, when all 
rose with a susurrus of innumerable silks, and the 
thousands of pretty singers fluttered about, and gos- 
siped tremulously and delightedly over the glory 
of the performance, revealing themselves as charm- 
ing feminine personalities, each with her pique or 
pride, and each her something to tell her friend of 
the conduct, agreeable or displeasing, of some par- 
ticular him! Even the quick dispersion of the 
mass at the close was a marvel of orderliness or 
grace, as the melting and separating parts, falling 
asunder, radiated from the centre, and flowed and 
rippled rapidly away, and left the great hall empty 
and bare at last. 

And as you emerged from the building, what 
bizarre and perverse feeling was that you knew ? 
Something as if all-out-doore were cramped and 
small, and it were better to return to the freedom 
and amplitude of the interior ? ~7 


oo 


New History or Mousic.—In all Europe, there 
is no name more widely known in the literature of 
music than that of M. F. J. Fétis. Some thirty 
years ago he published his ‘ Biographie Universelle 
des Musiciens,” and he now announces as complete 
his long-looked-for ‘‘ Historie Générale de la Musique 
depuis les temps les plus anciens jusqu’&é nos jours,” 
in eight volumes, the first of which is just issued from 
the press of Firmin Didot. Judging from the first 
volume, and from what we know of the author, his 
work will be found to be no mere review—a pretext 
for ingenious research and elegant dissertation—but 
a thorough presentation of all that science and erudi- 
tion can do for so vast a subject. The labor of fifty 
years of the first literary musician of Europe on such 
a theme cannot fail to produce a work that will create 
an epoch io the historiography of his art. Treated 
by him, the history of music is the reconstraction of 
an important fragment of the history of humanity. 
Masic, says M. Fétis, “is the ideal art par excellence. 
Unlike poetry, painting, or statuary, it is not inten- 
ded to produce the manifestation of determined ideas, 
or the representation of external objects ; but its 
province is to awaken emotions and express senti- 
ments whose endless modifications escape analysis. 
The poems of Homer, of Pindar, and of Anacreon 
fathered the poetry of Latin antiquity, of the Middle 
Ages, and of modern times ; something of them may 
be found in the productions of the most original 
geniuses; Homer and Virgil still live in the poetical 
apocalypseof Dante, whose original creations have 
inspired his successors ; the tragedy of schylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles may be partly found in the 
tragedies of to-day ; the statues and bas-reliefs of our 
artists differ bat little in their aim from the produc- 
tions of Phidias and Praxiteles, and not always do 
they excel them ; to the art of the Grecian painters 
our modern artists have added nothing but perspec- 
tive and more skillful shading of color; the object 
sought to be represented, which is nature, still remains 
the same. Music on the contrary—vague in its 
essence and sublime in its effects—has, in the multi- 
plicity of its forms, nothing identical but sound and 
time. Among the peoples of India, in China, among 
the Arabs, among the Greeks, in the medizval plain 
chants, in the harmonic combinations of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, in the pop- 
ular melodies of different nations, finally, in the 
dramatic or instrumental productions of our day, the 
art so little resembles itself that we feel tempted to 
attribute to it as many diverse origins. Imitation of 
nature is, within a certain limit, the necessary prin- 
ciple in the arts of design ; that of music is sponta- 
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neous emotion.”” And this cannot be called mere 
enthusiastic eloquence; though whether we should 
allow M. Fétis the word ‘ ideal ” to use as he uses it 
is a question. To defy analysis and to be most emo- 
tional is not to he truly ideal in the highest degree, 
though there is a school which seems to hold the 
belief—a school in literature as well as in other 
fields of human activity.— Nation. 
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The Musical Prospect. 

Of course everybody asks, what Music shall we 
have this coming Winter? The answer, as yet, 
must be rather vague and general. There is no 
cause to fear that we may miss any of the im- 
portant features of the last concert seasons, with 
the single exception, we regret to say, of the 
classical chamber concerts of the MENDELSSOHN 
QuinTeTTE CLuB. These five gentlemen, so 
long and honorably identified with our chief oppor- 
tunities of hearing and enjoying the violin Quar- 
tets, Quintets, &c., of the great masters in that 
kind, have had such tempting experience in their 
excursions “ out West” for a month or two at a 
time during the last two years, that for the pres- 
ent they regard the call from that quarter of the 
wide field as paramount and instant. Leaving 
Boston in October, they propose to pass the 
entire winter and spring in giving concerts in 
the Western cities. That they will scatter good 
seed there, we have no doubt. But it will be a 
loss to us, for Boston has not so many good musi- 
cians, especially when it comes to the matter of 
selecting a grand orchestra, that it can afford to 
spare, even for a season, five of the most accom- 
plished, including the almost indispensable vio- 
loncello and artist-like presence of WuLF Frtrs, 
as well as the sure and telling violin of WILLIAM 
ScHULTZE who has sat so many years at the 
head of the strings. 

Their chamber concerts, latterly, have been 
reduced to four in a winter, so that our destitu- 
tion will not seem so great as if we had not been 
let down gently to it by degrees. Moreover, 
nature abhors a vacuum, and in the present 
advanced state of musical culture, and increased 
demand, there need be no fear that other and 
fresh forces will not rush in to fill this one, gratifying 
our curiosity at least with new interpretations of 
works which we have always known in only one 
way. Probably the new Quartet party of the 
Brothers LisTERMANN, after the successful 
experiment of last year, will be ready to do more 
and better now. And Boston with its Festivals, 
its Oratorios, its Symphony concerts, &c., is get- 
ting to be such a Mecca for musicians, and for 
music-lovers, that we shall not wonder at any 
rich invoice of artists suddenly arriving in our 
harbor any day. 

Then, whatever the Muses grant us or with- 
hold in the way of purely stringed Quartets, 
&c., we can hardly fail of being rich again in 
other kinds of choicest Chamber Music. In 
classical pianists we are always strong; and 
although Mr. Dreser will remain abroad 
another winter (incalculably to the loss of music 
here in every best sense), and Mr. LAN@, too, 
means to pass a year in Germany (another great 
loss), we still have LEONHARD and Perabo and 





PETERSILEA and PARKER, and other good ones 


within call, who, with the aid of our best violin- 
ists, and our vocalists so heartily devoted to 
the finest kinds of German song, will furnish 
edifying entertainment in more ways than one. 

To pass from smaller things to great, the Sym- 
phony Concerts of the Harvard Musical Associ- 
ation will be as many and as good as usual. 
They will be given as heretofore on alternate 
Thursday afternoons, ten in numher, beginning 
on the 4th of November. Further particulars 
about the programmes, &c., will be made known 
in ample season. We shall miss from the orches- 
tral ranks the Quintette Club, as we have said ; 
but the country*f$ full of good musicians, and 
the motto of the Society at all events is still 
“ Excelsior.” 

Tho Government of the Handel and Haydn 
Society were never more in earnest. We do not 
know that they have decided on the list of Ora- 
torios to be brought out. But there is one im- 
portant piece of news which we are quite safe in 
telling: This time, it appears to be really a set- 
tled thing that Bach’s great Passion Music (after 
the gospel of St. Matthew), will be taken up and 
studied with the design of producing it in Passion 
Week. The full score (as edited by Robert 
Franz) and orchestral parts were procured from 
Germany last winter, but too late to enter upon 
so formidable a task at that time. The voice 
parts for the double chorus will soon be in readi- 
ness. Messrs. Ditson & Co. already have them 
in the engravers’ hands, and are preparing to 
publish an octavo edition (like their Mendelssohn 
and Handel oratorios after the pattern of Novello) 
of the entire work for voices and pianoforte, with 
both German and English words— the latter 
translated here expressly with the utmost care 
to keep them as close as possible in spirit, sense 
and form to the original text, antiquated and 
quaintly pietistic as it is, while scrupulously 
studying in every syllable and vowel sound Bach’s 
never careless marriage of the word and tone.— 
Thus there will be plenty of copies of the full 
vocal score, at a moderate price, both for the 
singers to sing from, and for the inquiring listener 
to look over while he listens, or to study at his 
leisure. Foran American publisher this is a bold 
venture and an honorable one. But we believe 
it will repay in the Jong run. Bach’s Matthew 
Passion is bound to take its place in the reper- 
toire of the great Choral Societies in this coun- 
try, as it has long since done all over Germany, 
where it is performed in a dozen places every 
year, as it has done too in London, where it is to 
be revived next winter, and even in Paris, wit- 
ness the interest it excited at the Pantheon a year 
ago. With us it is a qnestion of time only; it 
may never be popular, but it will be, it is already, 
in such demand, that it cannot be kept out of the 
market or the concert-room much longer. For 
our old Oratorio Society, too, it is a brave, bold 
undertaking ; perhaps the boldest step they could 
take ; with due faith and persistency it will not 
prove a rash one. Why should they not essay 
the boldest, the most difficult of tasks? They 
have for years been taking all the arduous steps 
that lead right up to it; they have mastered Han- 
del’s Oratorios, except the Israel, which yet waits 
for adequate performance; they have had great 
success with St. Paul, which is a stepping stone to 
Bach ; they have even triumphed signally in the 
whilome discouraging choruses of the Ninth 
Symphony. What task remains, what further 
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height to gain, if they would still make progress, 
but to grapple manfully with and solve the long 
postpened problem of the great religious music 
of Sebastian Bach? Even if they do not suc- 
ceed in doing it very perfectly, or more than 
passably at first, for want especially of great solo 
singers masters, of the (here) rare art of recita- 
tive, still the effort will reward with a sweet 
sense of progress, it will inspire and charm with 
a new knowledge, a new love, with the beginning 
of a new possession that shall grow sweeter and 
richer the more deeply they enter into it and 
realize it. 

The new oratorio society, the Boston Choral 
Union, under the direction of Mr. J.C. D. Parker, 
has plans, we hear, of more enlarged activity. And 
in a more private way, yet every year enjoyable to 
hosts of invited friends, we have still Mr. Parker’s 
admirable Club of mixed voices, and the German 
Orpheus for male part-songs and ehoruses,—the lat- 
ter now under Mr. ZeRRAHN’s direction, illness hav- 
ing prevented Mr. KreissMANN from meeting as 
often as he wished with his old associates, with whose 
musical progress and pleasures he has been identified 
from the beginning. Mr. Kreissmann, however, is the 
musical head of 7 

A New German Sinoine Cyup, of mired voices, 
of which the Boston Journal gives the following in- 


formation : 

It is called the Crcilien-Verein, and is compcsed of both 
male and female voicese—Germans. or Americans who are able 
tosingin German. The admission of ladies as singers isa 
feature which distinguishes it from the Orpheus Society and 
the generality of the German singingclubs of our country, 
although in the Liederkrans of New York, and in one or two 
other of the large associations of that ciass,ladies are admitted 
to membership, and toa participation in the musical exer- 
cises, although such organizati also maintain a separate or 
distinctive existence as Minnerchire, or male choirs. In Ger- 
many, singing societies composed of mixed voices are very 
common, as they are in England and America. and they inva- 
riably draw together the first vocal talent. The formation of 
such a society in Boston will open to us a new mine of good 
music, for the German part songs already made familiar here, 
are almost exclusively compositions for male voices only. The 
enterprise is in the best of hands, and the Musical Director is 
an enthusiastic and untiring worker, as well as an artist of 
acknowledged ability. He has contributed very greatly already 
to the advancement of musical art among us, and his name is 
a guaranty that whatever is attempted will be well done and 
that the highest ends of music will be served. There ia to 
be an active and passive membership,and the rolls already 
include some of our best resident vocaliste and patrons of 
music, some of whom, ladies as well as gentlemen, are well 
known as solo artists. Messrs. Chickering & Sons have very 
kindly placed their elegant hall at the disposal of the Society 
for its meetings and rehearsals, which will take place for the 
present every Wednesday evening. On Wednesday evening 
last, a constitution and by laws were adopted, and the follow 
ing officers were elected: Musical Director, August Kreias- 
mann ; Treasurer, Carl Schraubstadter ; Librarian, Carl Prue- 
fer. Several musical selections were sung with very excellent 
effect, although no preliminary practice had taken place. 
— concerts will probably be given in the course of the 

unter. 


This new St. Cecilia Club (may it grow to rival 
the excellence of its proto'ype, the Cacilien- Verein 
of Frankfort on the Main! ) will occupy a sphere 
which needed to be filled. There are rich and vari- 
ous treasures of choral composition, secular and 
sacred, of more moderate length than Oratorios, such 
works for instance as Schumann's “ Paradise and the 
Peri,” the religious Cantatas of Bach, church com- 
positions of old Italian masters, &e., of all hearing of 
which we have been thus far deprived, except so far 
as Mr. Parker’s Club has given glimpses of their 
wealth. These fields our German Cwcilia propose 
to cultivate. They already number over thirty voices, 
and we trust they will in time be strong enough to 
bring out such works in full with orchestra. At 
present they are engaged in the practice of Schu- 
mann’s Zigeuner-Leben (“ Gypsey Life”), to be fol- 
lowed by the Ballad “ Schén Ellen,” by Max Brach, 
and Hauptmann’s Salve Regina. Later in the win- 
ter’s programme they have set down for them the 
following sterling sacred works, by old Germau and 
Italian masters, all as arranged by Robert Franz, to- 
wit: Handel's Jubilate ; one of the Cantatas by J. S. 


Bich; Darante’s Magnificat; Astorga’s ‘Stabat 
Mater. Rich promise truly ! 





‘The Great Organ we have always with us. It 
still plays, or is played with, every Wednesday and 
Saturday noon for an huur. If the noble instrament 
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always fulfilled its functions as worthily as when we 


listened there last Saturday, it would be a comfort to 
true music-lovers and a gain to music. Mr. Lane 
played, beginning with a Concerto in G major by Bach 
(Allegro, Andante, Presto), not by any means one of 
the greater works of the old master, but genial and 
graceful for an introduction. Then the larger half 
of the hour was occupied with his own transcription, 
thoughtfully and tastefully made, of all three move- 
ments of the Orchestral Symphony to Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,’ as deliate a piece of organ 
coloring, well contrasted and connected, smoothly 
flowing, happily reflecting the orchestral traits, as 
we have ever heard upon that instrument, and beau- 
tifully executed. If we must have orchestral music 
on the organ, let it be like that. Another point of 
interest was an original Prelude and Fugue in D 
minor by an amateur of this city, a gentleman deeply 
read and practically well versed in music, as this 
first publicly disclosed specimen of his work shows, 
Mr. Jostan Braver. After a spirited arpeggio 
prelude, a regular Fugue is built ou a theme resem- 
bling that of Handel’s “ And with His stripes,” 
followed by a second subject also well worked up, 
with episodes, the whole ending in a Chorale richly 
harmonized. It made a very good impression. 


Humpotpt Festivau.—It is fit that Americans 
as well as Germans, in their own land, and here 
uniting with us as well as in their own way by them- 
selves, should celebrate the Centennial Anniversary 
of the birth of ALEXANDER von Humpo.pt, one of 
the greatest men of the past century, whether as a 
scientific student and teacher of the laws of nature, 
or as a foremost representative of culture in the 
largest sense, or as a great lover of our country and 
of freedom, one of the wisest friends and benefactors 
of the human race. It occurs on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. A committee of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History, very fitly, have taken the matter in 
hand, and adding to their number from the citizens 
at large, announce appropriate services at the Music 
Hall at 3 1-2 o’clock that day. Boston has an ad- 
vantage over all other places celebrating the day, in 
being able to call upon Professor Acassiz for the 
address. No man living could do fuller justice to 
the theme. Our German fellow citizens, through 
their various organizations, warmly codperate, par- 
ticularly the Orpheus Musical Society, who, increas- 
ing their number to some sixty or seventy voices, 
are practising some of their best part-music for 
the occasion. There will also be a good orches- 
tral piece or two, conducted by Mr. Zerraagn, and 
perhaps other music. For Humboldt was a zealous 
and appreciative friend of Music and of Art as well 
as Science; the author of the “Kosmos” knew the 
Greek word in both its senses,one of which is Beauty. 

It is hoped that the celebration will bring together 
many distinguished friends of science and of cnl- 
ture. The price of tickets is put at $2.00 and $1.00, 
not only in the belief that the exercises will be inter- 
esting enough to warrant it, but mainly for a solid, 
practical good end, namely, to found a “ Humboldt 
Scholarship,” at the Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy, the noble creation of Agassiz, in Cambridge. 








Mr. Ernst Perapo, our remarkable young pian- 
ist, at the request of friends in Cleveland, Ohio, gave 
there on Monday, Aug. 9, a Matinée of Classical 
Music, with this programme : 

Dedication Overture, Op 124, (C major,) Beethoven: 
Sonate, Op. 27, No. 1. (E flat major,) Beethoven: 


Scherzo, from the Midsummer Night's Dream, (@ minor,) 
Mendelssohn. 


Six Variations, Op. 31, (F major.) Beethoven. 
Grande Sonate, Op. 106, (B flat major), Beethoven. 

Mr. Carty_e Pererstira, also, has been con- 
certizing, with success, in Milwaukee and other 
Western cities. 

New Yorx«.—The French Theatre will open its 
doors on the llth of September to a far pleasanter 
sort of entertainment than the revels of last Winter, 
and, as we trust, toa long lease of popular favor. 
The Parepa-Rosa English Opera Company will then 
begin a short season—fifteen nights only— with 
Balfe’s “ Puritan’s Daughter,”’ an operafall of charm- 
ing melodies and pretty stage effects, and one which 
will give opportunity for nearly all the members of 
the large troupe to make their bow and receive a 
pleasant welcome. The star of the company is, of 
course, Mme. Rosa herself. The young English 
prima donna, Rose Hersee, will soon arrive, and be 
ready with “ La Sonnambula,” by the time we are 
tired of “ Te Puritan’s Daughter.” 

After a tour through the provincial wilderness, 
the Rosas will return about Christmas time, and 
give several interesting novelties—among them 








Weber’s “ Oberon.” The troupe includes the charm- 
ing young contralto, Mrs, Seguin, Miss Fannie 
Stockton, Mr. Castle, Mr’ Nordblom, Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Lawrence (a new baritone), Mr. G. F. Hall, and 
other favorites. 

The great high C tenor Wachtel, has changed his 
mind about coming to America, and concluded to 
stay at home. It may possibly be a consolation to 
some people, however, to learn that Mme. Anna 
Bishep is coming. The French Opera Company 
which has taken the Academy of Music remains an 
impenetrable mystery, the only ascertained facts 
about it being that some sangnine manager has paid 
an installment of the rent, and that Roger and Mme. 
Sass, being importuned to join the company, have 
both refused. It is said to be certain now that Nils- 
son is not coming, though it is also certain that she 
was engaged, and that Tietjens is not coming either. 

While so many people are not coming, it is the 
most natural thing in the world that we should try to 
keep those who are here from going away, and we 
are consequently not surprised to learn that certain 
stockholders of the Academy ure trying to obtain a 
release of Miss Kellogg from her contract with Mau- 
rice Strakosch, and to organize with her an Italian 
Opera Company under the management of Maretzek. 
We hope they may succeed. If they do not, we fear 
the Academy this Winter will be as deserted as a 
haunted house, which, cousidering the awful deeds 
that have been done there, it well might be.—7Z7id- 
une, 21st. 

Tue Paris ConsErvaTorre'—The annnal exam- 
ination of the pupils of the Imperial Conservatoire 
was commenced on the 21st ult. and has just been 
concluded. Among the “judges” or, as we should 
term them, examiners, have been the veteran Auber, 
the president, M. Ambroise Thomas and other emi- 
nent French musicians. The piece chosen for the 
competition for the first prize for pianoforte playing 
was the allegro de concert in E major by Chopin. 
So exeellent was the playing that a double first prize 
was given to M M. Auzende and Cavaille, who are 
described as “ pianists of great promise and excellent 
musicians ” There were sixteen competitors. The 

oung ladies who entered the lists for the same 
instrument numbered thirty-five; they played the 
fourth Concerto of Ries in A [?] sharp minor. Five 
first prizes were given. The singing this year by 
the male pupils is described as not being very satis- 
factory, so far as the quality of the voice was con- 
cerned, but the ladies were better, Mlle. Marie Minen 
taking the chief honors. The performance on the 
stringed instruments, always, says the Revue et (Gazette 
Musicale, excites most interest among musicians 
while it fails to attract the general public. The 
work chosen for the violoncellists of whom nine took 
prizes, was a concerto in E minor, by Platel, a com- 
poser who died in 1835, and although comparatively 
forgotten now, was well known as a virtuoso in his 
own day. Twenty-four violinists competed in Viotti's 
concerto in A minor, displaying remarkable talent. 
The following were the number of pupils who com- 
peted in the other subjects. Grand Opera, 11 mule, 
6 female ; the drama 6 and 23; the flute 6; oboe 9, 
clarionet 7; bassoon 2; horn 7; cornet & pistons, 
civil, 4, military 5; trumpet 7; trombone & coutisse, 
civil, 1, military (on the system of M. Sax) 2; saxo- 
phone, military 11; saxhorn, military 3. The dis- 
tribution of the prizes was fixed for Thursday last.— 
Lond. Choir, Aug. 7. 

The Ecole de Musique Religieuse, founded iu 
Paris by Louis Niedermeyer, and now directed by 
his son-in-law, celebrated on Wednesday the inaugu- 
ration of a bust of its founder, and a distribution of 
prizes. Among the compositions rendered with 
great spirit in a concert may be mentioned a Salve 
Regina by Orlando Lasso, and a madrigal by Orlando 
Gibbon. The bust was then uncovered, and addresses 
delivered, panegvrizing the career of the composer of 
“Le Lac,” “ L’Isolement,” “ L’Automne,” ‘ La 
Fronde,” and the fine Mass in B minor, and the 
founder of the School to which he devoted the last 
years of his life. 


Hanpev’s “ Acis AnD GALATEA was revived at 
the Princess’s Theatre, London, on the 2nd inst. 
The Atheneum says of it: 

The revival of “ Acis and Galatea’” with all the 
scenic accessories that marked the production of the 
serenata by Mr. Macready, at Drury Lane, will inter- 
est play-goers of almost every class. Those whose 
taste has been formed or deformed on the sensation 
scenes of late years, will find plenty in ‘‘ Acis,” as 
now given at the Princess's, to engage their attention ; 
while many will be curious to hear, on the stage, 
music, that in the concert room is familiar enough. 
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No pains have been spared to equal the famous revi- 
val at Drury Lane, in 1842. Clarkson Stanficld’s 
original designs have been freely used in the exquis- 
itely beaatifal Sicilian views ; while in the groupings 
of the crowd of simply-robed attendants there is 


on our stage. The principal characters are as well 
represented as we can expect them to be at a time 
when no encouragement is given for the cultivation 
of English dramatic singing. The afternoon opcrat- 
ic performances at the Crystal Palace have had the 
effect of bringing to the surface a young singer who, 
for lack of sach opportanity, might long have re- 
mained in obscurity. Miss Blanche Cole has not 
yet acquired the art of singing Handel’s music with 
fitting emphasis, but she gives full promise for the 
future. Her bright voice is natura!ly flexible, and it 
is directed, as it seems to us, by active intelligence. 
Miss Cole has much to learn, bat she has plenty of 
time before her. Mr. Vernon Righv’s voice told 
better in the bold phrase ‘ Love sounds the alarm,” 
than in the gracious melody of Acis’s incomparable 
song to his mistress’s eyes. Far better, however, in 
intention, feeling and execution was Mr. Montem 
Smith’s delivery of amon’s airs, and infinitely worse 
was Herr Formes’s false singing of the Giant's rug- 
ged love song, “O, ruddier than the cherry.” We 
fail to see any good reason for the intro {tuction of 
Cupid ; and in spite of the Drury Lane precedent, 
we would willingly dispense with the music written 
by the late Tom Cooke to accompany the introdac- 
tory scene. The scene itself, however, is a marvel 
of stage carpentry. We actually see the waves 
breaking on the shore in “tender, curving lines of 
creamy spray,” and hear the rastle of the receding 
water on the sand. Scenic illusion can scarcely fur- 
ther go. The choruses, though they are by no 
means easy, are fairly sung, and the orchestra, under 
the guidance of Mr. J. L. Hatton, is efficient. 


| 
| evidence of a refined intelligence but rarely witnessed 


Lonpon Puitnarmontc Society.—The follow- 
ing list of the chief works performed during the last 
season is extracted from a paper recently published 
by the directors: English (instramental) music has 
been represented by the symphony in G@ minor, the 
pianoforte caprice, and the pinnoforte concerto in Cc 
minor, of Professor Sterndale Bennett; the overture 
to “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer, of Mr. W. G. 
Cusins ; and the symphony in D of Mr, Cipriani 
Potrer, the instructor of them both: Belgian music 
by two movements from the violin concerto in E_ of 
M. Vieuxtemps. French music by the violin concerto 
in B minor, and that in A minor, of Rode. Italian 
music, by the overture to Lodoiska of Cherabini& 
German music by two movements from the violin 
sonatain E of Bach; the symphonies in E_ flat 
(Eroic:), is B flat, in C minor, in F (Pastorale), in 
A, and in F (No. 8), the third overture to Leonora, 
and the violin concerto of Beethoven ; the symphony 
in B flat (La Reine de France) of Haydn; the sym 
phonies in A and in A minor, the overtures to the 
Wedding of Camacho, the Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage, and the Isles of Fingal, the pianoforte con- 
certo in G minor, the violin concerto, the pianoforte 
serenade and allegro, and the march from a Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, of Mendelssohn ; two move- 
ments from the violoncello concerto of Moliqne: 
the symphony in G minor, the overture to Die 
Zaunbertldre, and the pianoforte concerto in D (Coro- 
nation), of Mozart; the overture to Konig Manfied 
of Herr Reinecke; the unfinished symphony in B 
minor, the overture to Rosamnnde, and a Lied, of 
Schubert; the symphony in C, an arrangement of 
the Abendlied, of Schumann ; the prelude to Lohen- 
grin, and the march from Tannhiinser, of Wagner ; 
the overtures to the Jubilee Cantata, Preciosa, 
Euryanthe, and the pianoforte Concert-stiick, of 
Weber; the symphony in G minor of Woelfl, and 
Spohr’s “scena cantante,” for violin. 





Mosicat Festivars iN Enaiuanp —At Nor- 
wich, the festival to open on 
Monday, the 30th of August. There is less nov- 
eltvy than usual in the programme and much less in- 
terest. A selection from an unpublished oratorio by 
Mr. Pierson, ‘ Hezekiah,” and a sacred cantata by 
Mr. Horace Hill, a local composer, whose fame has 
not travelled beyond the walls of Norwich, are ab 
solurely the only novelties. Spobr's “ Fall of Baby- 
lon,” a dreary work, Rossini’s Mass, Handel’s 
“Acis,” Mendelssohn's ‘‘Lobgesang,” and ‘The 
Messiah,” make up the remainder of the programme. 

The Triennial Masical Festival will be held in 
Worcester on September 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. 
On the first dav (Taesday) Eiijah will be given ; 
on Wednesday, Mr. Sullivan's Prodigal Son, and a 
selection from Judas Maccabeus ; on Tharsday, the 


Is 


Praise ; and on Friday the Messiah. 





the evening of 








On Tuesday evening Mr. J. F. Barnett’s Ancient 
Mariner will be performed, with Mme. Tietjens, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, as solo singers. The second part includes 
a selection from Rossini, Donizetti, Schubert, F. 
David, Blumenthal, &c., with Mesdames Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Tietjens, and Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Signor Bettini, as princi- 
pal vocalists. On Wednesday evening, Mendelssohn’s 
First Walpurgis Night, a selection from Weber’s 
Oberon, the overture to Sullivan’s Sapphire Necklace, 
and a composition entitled Hommage d Rossini are to 
be given. The third and last evening programme is 
made up of selections from Mozart’s // Flauto 
Magico, including the overture; and from the works 
of Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Rossini, Purcell, Beetho- 
ven, Verdi, Bellini, Randegger, &c. The band and 
chorus will number nearly 350 performers. The 
organ (electric) is by Bryceson & Co. 





There is to be an operatic performance in the Ro 
man Amphitheatre of Orange, in the month ef Au 
gust. Méhul’s “ Joseph,” selections from ‘‘ Vaccai’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and an ode written for the 
occasion, entided ‘Les Triomphateurs,” have been 
decided apon. The stage will be illaminated by the 
electric light, and the andience will, of course, be 
seated sub Jove. The amphitheatre will contain ten 
thousand spectators. Whether the performance be a 
success or a failure, the experiment must, in any 
event, be interesting. More than fifteen centuries 
have passed since any representation was given in 
the ruined amphitheatre. 

Rarn.—On the 11th ult., the four brothers Lach- 
ner had their annual family meeting in this, their 
native place. They were Theodor, court organist at 
Munich; Franz, Director General of Music, at the 
same capital; Iznatius, conductor at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine ; and Vincenz, conductor at Mannheim. 
It is fifty years since one of their brothers died. 





Dr. F. Hiller has been invited by the Concert So- 
ciety of Petersburgh, under the immediate patronage 
of the Grand Duchess Héléne, to condact four con- 
certs next winter. The direction of the Conservatoire 
of Cologne having granted o Dr. Hiller a prolonga- 
tion of his usual congé, he has been enabled to accept 
this very brilliant as well as honorable engagement. 
The members of the celebrated Academy of Painting 
of Diisseldorf, headed by the great master, Bende- 
mann, have just sent a letterto Dr. Hiller, thanking 
him for having yielded to the prayers of his friends, 
as well as of the friends of art, in remaining at his 
post at Cologne, to continue his work of propagating 
a taste for music all over the Rhine. 





Mayvence.—An operatic skit, by Herr Britong, 
entitled Die Meistersinger, oder das Judenthum in der 
Musik, has been produced with great success. 


Leirsic.—M. Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon has 
been produced with moderate success. On the 22d 
July, the firm of Brewkopf and Hiirtel celebrated 
with great rejoicings the completion of its five 
thousandth piano. 


The Marquis and Marquise de Canx left Paris on 
Tuesday, for Homburg, where Madame sings for 
fourteen nights. After two performances at Baden, 
she returns to Baden, remains there during October, 
and finishes the year in St. Petersburgh. 


Tenors are so scarce now-a-days that we (Athe- 
neum) watch all débuts with interest. There is not 
much to be hoped for, however, from M. Dela 
branche, who anpeared afew days ago at the Grand 
Opera in Les Huquenots. A punil of M. Duprez, he 
made his first début. two or three years ago, in the 
same theatre, but without snecess. Since then he 
has gained a reputation in Marseilles and Lyons, and 
has been thereby emboldened again to try his for- 
tune on the Parisian stage. But he is, as vet, far 
too uncultivated to do justice to the character of 
Raoul, the most difficult, looking at the wide range 
of needful qualifications, to be found in the tenor 
répertoire. Paris is just now as uneventful as Lon- 
don in music. The revival of Vert- Vert at the Opéra 
Comiqne, and the above-mentioned début at the 
Académie de Musique, are the only notes of the 
week. 

An improvement for increasing the sonority of the 
violoncello, invented by Servais, is attracting con- 
siderable attention abroad. The  insrtament is 
allowed to rest on a bar of metal and thus communi. 


Solemn Mass of Rossini, and Mendelssohn's JZymn of | cates the vibrations to the floor, and the old practice 


of holding it between che knees is abandoned. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment, 


Song and Chorus, 
Turner. 


The Love of other days. 
3. Abtod. 
Somewhat mournful, but expressive, and with a 

very musical chorus. 

Out in the cold. Words by J. S Adams. 2 
Dtod. emerson. 
This very beautiful and touching ballad does not 

seem to lose its popularity, but will continue to bea 
favorite until everybody has either heard or sung it. 
A new edition is now issued, with a fine lithograph 
title, representing the poor little wanderer in the 
night and storm. 

Out on the Rocks. 4. Eh toe.  Sainton Dolby. 
An effective concert song. Anexquisite reminis- 

cence of some little lover’s quarrel, ‘out on the 
rocks’? which was forgiven and forgotten quickly. 

Bonny Bess. 2. Bhto/s J. R. Thomas. 
In popular ballad style, and the story of Bonny 

Bess in May is quite pleasing. Taking molody. 

Down by the River side I stray. 3. F to f. Thomas 

Very sweet ballad. Of course he did not stray 
alone, and the ‘‘wedding’’ scene on one corner of the 
fine lithograph title informs us well enough as to 
what came afcer those pleasant walks. 
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Instrumental. 


Warrior Polka. 3. Eb. 
Original, and with a striking melody. 
Spring Fairy. 3. Bb. Engelbrecht. 60 
A new edition of a great favorite, good for an in- 
structive piece, and good any way. The lithograph 
title is a ‘‘success”’ and quite ornamental. 
Potpouri. Fidelio. 4. Wels. 
This selection from the melodies of what many con- 
sider the best of all operas, will be welcomed by all 
players. 
Grotto Polka. 3. Ev, 
A trifle more extended and diffieult than most of 
Mr. T’s compositions. Original and good music. 
Blue Bells. Variations, Wyman. 
The o'd beautiful melody, skilfully varied. 
The O-gan at Home. Each, 
This useful set contains, among other pieces, Batti 
batti, Ah che la morte, Casta Diva, America, Santa 
Lucia, It is better to laugh, Kathleen Mavourneen, 
Hail Columbia, What restrains me, May Breezes, 
Prayer from Moses, Yankee Doodle, Ave Maria, Long 
ago, Barearolle, Long Weary Day, Non piu mesta, Non 
piu andrai, Waite’s March, Star Spangled Banner, 
Trio from Belisario. Last Rose of Summer, Serenade, 
Mountain Home, Annie Laurie, Blue Bells of Scot- 
land, Home, Sweet Home, and an aria from Norma. 
Walking in the Park. Var. 4. D. Prait. 
Favorite melody well arranged. Slips easily from 
the fingers. 
T’ll follow thee. Polonaise. 3. Ah. Pratt. 
Also very well arranged, and a good instructive 
Piece. 


Turner. 


Turner. 
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Books, 


Wiwner’s Perrect GuIDE FOR THE GER 
MAN CONCERTINA. 75 
These little instruments, easily learned, afford an 
infinite deal of amusement for those who have not 
time for extended practice in music. Pupils will find 
here ull needed instructions, and plenty of favorite 
airs. 





Mosic sy MAIL. —Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persone at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 


ABBREVIATIONS ---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &e., 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, ifon the staff, 
an ialir letter the highest nore, if above the staff. 
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